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subjects there and thus to trouble the waters in which he
hoped subsequently to fish. Possibly some embroilment
with France might lead to the fall of Delcasse, who had
been an architect and was now a pillar of the Anglo-French
entente, and this was Billow's ultimate object. The
Emperor did not like the scheme, for he thought that
such interference would be a provocation to France that
might end in war, and his deep-rooted timidity abhorred
the thought. But he consented. His second son, Prince
Eitel Friedrich, recovering from pneumonia, had been
ordered a southern cruise, and the Emperor chartered
an empty steamer, the Hamburg, which was going to
Naples, instead of voyaging more conspicuously on the
Hohenzollern.1

He made a remarkable speech at Bremen before he
sailed. He was frightened at the part that Billow had cast
for him, he thought it dangerous, and perhaps (though
consenting to it) he desired to dissociate himself from it.
His opening at any rate breathed a pacific idealism for his
country. He said:

* When I came to the throne, after my grandfather's
mighty reign, I swore in my military oath that I would
put aside bayonets and cannons, yet keep them always
burnished and in good repair, so that jealousy and rivalry
from without should never call us away from the com-
pletion of our garden and our stately house within. My
study of history led me to take counsel with myself, and
inwardly to vow that never would I strive for a vain
Empire of the world. . . . The world-wide dominion of
my dream consists above all in this, that the new-made
German Empire should everywhere be regarded with the
most absolute confidence, should enjoy the reputation of

1 William II, My Memoirs, pp.  104,  105-.